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THE GREAT EPOCHS OF FURNITURE. 




EVER have the styles been 
spoken of more familiarly 
iT or with less understand- 
ing. This is in consequence 
of the vulgarization of furniture so-called 
artistic, and of the all-pervading bric-a- 
brac mania. Antiquity, the middle age, 
and modern times are to-day found side 
by side in rich apartments. Faust, the 
German, gives the kiss of peace to the 
Greek Helena. A chair with the back 
sculptured in the style of the Renais- 
sance is found without protest before a 
rosewood bureau of the period of Louis 
XV. We have all, more or less, a taste 
for trifles, butterfly bric-a-brac, as it has 
been wittily called ; but amassing with- 
out taste seems to be the rule of the 
greater number of collections . The most 
costly are often the most incongruous. 
The false struts side by side with the 
true, and it is the least worthy that tri- 
umphs. As long as we select in thi^ 
trifling manner, we shall buy largely, but 
we shall not be collectors. In the most 
modest houses one ought to consult the 
ensemble. The assortment of woods, har- 
mony of effects, can be realized without 
cost. Taste, knowledge of style, is the 
basis of all. It is acquired only by study 
of the fine arts ; but this course is at once 
very rare and beyond the reach of a 
majority of the public. The excellent 
Librairie de I' Art, which Mr. Rouaix has 
made a true center of artistic teaching, 
has dispensed with the documents nec- 
essary to establish a complete chrono- 
logical and comparative course of the 
styles. This comprehensive and truly 
monumental work contains seven hun- 



dred engravings classed by epochs, seven 
hundred designs of tapestry, furniture, 
gold, glass, and iron-work. The review 
is interesting ; let us look at least into 
the furniture. 

In this we find a well-marked indi- 
viduality. Style is known by its char- 
acteristics. They can be classed under 
four heads : characteristic impression, 
geometric characteristics of the whole, 
characteristic material, ornamentation. 
This gives us the most simple indica- 
tions. When we have before us a work 
in such or such, style, it produces in us, 
from the start, a particular impression, 
which, however vague, gives rise in our 
mind to a presumption which determines 
the style. That which strikes us next 
is the ensemble. The materials which 
compose the work furnish the least 
indication. 

With the Gothic style commences the 
strongly characterized furniture. Exotic 
woods appear in the XVth century in 
cabinet work, their varied tints forming 
inlaid work with flat perspective. Oak 
and walnut predominate. Chest-like 
beds are carved in them, with silken 
drapery, each having a stepping-stool, 
and attached to the ceiling a canopy from 
which fall ample draperies. The chairs 
or benches are covered in several places 
with leather, cloth, and cushions ; often 
they are gilded. The chest is the piece 
par excellence, box and seat. On the 
dressers are exhibited the gold and silver. 
Even locks are made in wood. 

In the style of the Renaissance the 
greater part of the furniture affects a 
monumental form. There are Roman 
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temples with' architectural ornamenta- 
tion : at the base is found the Doric, in 
the middle the Ionic, and at top the Co- 
rinthian, a frieze surmounting the whole. 
The projections are boldly marked and 
extend in sharp corners beyond the carv- 
ing of the furniture. The rectangular 
beds support their canopies on fantastic 
columns, sometimes twisted, sometimes 
shooting on high like the lances of the 
chevaliers. 

The Henry II. style is more severe 
and more geometrical. The projections 
have less ornamentation: the whole 
effect of the furniture is more rectan- 
gular. Vertical lines predominate over 
horizontal. Columns with long shafts 
and fine fluting replace the figures, 
which in the style of the first period 
su^ined the cornices or served as 
supports. 

The characteristic impression of the 
style of Louis XIII. is severity deadened 
by stupidity. The furniture is somber; 
the dark tints are more frequent, and 
the inlaying of metal, wood, and shell 
of this period is severe and cold. Tapes- 
try and hangings burden the bed, the"^ 
wood being scarcely seen. The can- 
opy — entirely of stuffed goods — forms 
a frieze; a straight band goes around 
the frameworH, and this is sometimes 
laden with feathers. The chair-backs are 
slightly raised. The geometrical whole 
— notably in the cabinets — is composed 
of two component parts, the heavier at 
the bottom. In these cabinets the archi- 
tectural form shows complicated facades, 
with numerous columns and a center 
door. The many drawers are situate 
between the columns. 

A complete transformation dates from 
the day we are brought in contact with 
the style of Louis XIV. The decoration 
changes ; one is no longer content with 



architectural forms, with projections of 
sculpture to light up the darkness of the 
furniture. The luxury of the new court 
demands more brilliant accessories. The 
chairs, the tables, the consoles are gilded. 
Inlaying in metal is borrowed from the 
locksmiths and goldsmiths : this is com- 
bined with copper and shell and applied 
to all forms of furniture, bureaus, jewel- 
cases, corner-closets. The classic style 
is founded ; the grand century has its 
definite expression in furniture as in 
all the arts. 

The Louis XV. style marks an amus- 
ing — and, above all, an amused — reac- 
tion. Every means is adopted to escape 
the straight line. The legs of the furni- 
ture turn aside and are contorted. Se- 
verity and power are absent, but shell 
work offers happy compensation ; the 
light caresses the undulating surfaces, 
and gives to them a sort of life which 
harmonizes with the rest of the decora- 
tion ; like a vibration, it communicates 
itself to the most insignificant and the 
coldest accessories. 

There is a counter- reaction under 
-> Louis XVI. The serpentine line is aban- 
doned, and large surfaces are not undu- 
lating. The table-legs are again straight, 
and even when the sculptor manages a 
spiral, he gives it a straightness by the 
extreme sharpness of the shaft. Exqui- 
site in bronze work, harmonious in the 
relation between the carved woods and 
the stuffs, ordinary in marqueterie — 
such is the style of Louis XVI., often 
graceful, never a monument of taste. 

We conclude with the style of the 
Empire — the triumph of discomfort! 
The straight line, projecting ridges, right 
angles with their murderous elbows, 
hold a considerable place. The execu- 
tion is fine and very careful ; the mate- 
rials chosen are first class ; but from the 
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whole proceeds a mortal weariness, an combination of all styles. Still, it should 

irresistible sadness. We pity the people be conceived with taste and naturalness 

who lived in the midst of this melancholy from authentic examples. The great 

decoration. Meagerness is disagreeably collection of models published by the 

joined to heaviness. In the styles of Librairte del' y4rt -will aid powerfully in 

Louis XVI 11. we find only geometrical spreading these indispensable ideas, and 

designs and square forms. The bronzes render as precious services to the ama- 

are light, the woods are massive. This teur — that is to say, to the world at 

double error of taste becomes an im- large — as to the interesting class of 

mutable principle. Nevertheless, this artist artisans. — ByM. MARCEUO.ofthe 

odious style is the last one meriting a staff of the Paris Telegraph, translated 

name and bearing a date. Since 1 830, by Fanny M. Atwell. 
our furniture is only an imitation, a 



SIMONY! 

JEWELS there are that are rich and fair ! 

J (Though never they'll rival those eyes of thine) ; 

This one will do for Bertine's hair^ 

And this may glitter on bosom o' mine. 
Where do they come from ? Ah, who cares ! 
This one was given in lieu of prayers ; 

A ruby that burned in a mountain mine. 
In the blue, dank gloom of pestilent airs. 

And so shall twinkle and laugh like wine 
Spilled from a beaker dftawares 
On the snow-white hand of my Love and Queen — 
Soul of my revels and heart — Bertine ! 

Glitter, O Emerald ! never did bow, 

That gleamed, and brightened, and paled away. 
Unfurled o'er the rain-drenched earth below. 

In the crimson and pearl of the dying day, — 
Never did rainbow glitter supreme 
With a flash more vivid, a light more keen, 
Than the cold, bright fire of thy living heart ; 

Greener than billows out at sea. 
Or the glancing rays that quiver and start 

Through the tangled boughs of the wildwood tree ; 
Thou with thy hard, fierce light shalt linger 
To circle the round of beauty's finger. 
And quiver and blaze with thy loveliest sheen. 
On the soft little hand of pretty Bertine ! 



